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allow. M. FouilleVs discussion inevitably suggests all these deeper 
questions, and that is one of its great merits; but the almost exclu- 
sively psychological point of view from which it is carried on, and 
the absence from it of any fundamentally original conceptions, keep 
it from effectually ' laying ' all that more properly philosophical dust 
which it so well succeeds in stirring up. William James. 

Negative Beneficence and Positive Beneficence. Being Parts V 
and VI of the Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 
New York, D. Appleton & Company, 1893. — pp. v, 483. 

This volume completes Mr. Spencer's Ethical Philosophy, the 
later portions of which have already been reviewed in this journal. 
(See Nos. 1 and 10.) The title of the present work indicates its 
divisions. There is a section devoted to Negative Beneficence 
(pp. 263-332) and a section devoted to Positive Beneficence (pp. 
333-433), besides appendices on the Kantian Idea of Rights, the 
Land-Question, the Moral Motive, and Conscience in Animals 
(PP- 437-46o). 

Justice is the fundamental principle of social co-operation. Justice, 
according to Mr. Spencer, requires that each individual shall take 
the consequences of his own character and conduct. Beneficence 
qualifies this law in the interest of the weak, the suffering, and the 
less favored members of the species. Negative Beneficence consists 
of restraints on activities, which, though not unjust, yet under certain 
circumstances operate to the detriment of others. Of this group of 
pain-giving actions Mr. Spencer treats of several varieties, which 
appear to have been selected quite arbitrarily. They are Free Com- 
petition, Free Contract, Undeserved Payments, Displays of Ability, 
Blame, and Praise. The time, place, manner, degree, conditions, 
and circumstances of the restraints in each case are discussed with 
amplitude of illustration, after the manner of the ethics of casuistry 
and the morality of exhortation. " Live and let live " is the principle 
accepted. Competition is good — so good that trades-unions are 
criticised for abolishing it among their members ; yet the competitive 
warfare which large manufacturers and merchants often practise 
should be checked before it reaches the stage of commercial murder 
which annihilates smaller rivals. So successful lawyers and doctors 
should relinquish a portion of their business in the interest of less 
favored competitors. Even contracts, which justice would enforce, 
must yield when their enforcement would ruin one of the contracting 
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parties. Both employers and employed are reciprocally enjoined by 
negative beneficence not to insist upon ruinously hard terms. From 
these popular illustrations, Mr. Spencer turns, in the chapter on 
Restraints on Undeserved Payments, to rebuke those who unduly 
' tip ' cabmen, porters, and guards, much to the injury of the general 
public. This chapter like the following on Restraints on the Dis- 
plays of Ability, which deals with wits, talkers, and experts, is 
strikingly suggestive of personal experiences. "One who monopol- 
izes conversation loses more by moral reprobation than he gains by 
intellectual approbation." (See p. 308.) But is it not better to 
listen to one good talker than a dozen poor ones ? As to the 
Restraints on Blame and Praise, the rule of wise moderation is 
recommended, and parents, children, employers, employees, friends, 
and strangers furnish cases for its application. 

All this is, in the main, as true as it is trite. But there is a 
preliminary question to which Mr. Spencer gives an answer which, 
though dogmatically reiterated, seems to have no other foundation 
than an arbitrary theory of the limits of the functions of the State. 
Holding that justice may be enforced, Mr. Spencer claims that 
beneficence must be left to voluntary action alone. Compulsory 
beneficence is the taking from some and giving to others or the 
restraining of some for the sake of others ; and this Mr. Spencer 
considers a violation of the primary law of social life in the interest 
of a secondary law, while at the same time it injures " social stability, 
social prosperity, and social health" (p. 274). Now, as a matter of 
fact, these detrimental results have not followed from the legal 
restraints on free competition and free contract which so many 
modern legislatures have established. Nor does reason furnish any 
dictum that forbids the State, that is, the people in their corporate 
capacity, to make enactments which shall modify the operation of 
natural or artificial advantages or disadvantages in the struggle for 
existence. It is not denied that beneficence is pre-eminently a field 
for voluntary service. What is denied is that the coercive power of 
the State must be altogether excluded from this field. 

The first five chapters of the division on Positive Beneficence are 
devoted to Marital, Parental, and Filial Beneficence and Aid to the 
Sick, and Succor to the Ill-used. It is a region of commonplace and 
truism. In the next chapter on Aid to Relatives it is shown that com- 
munity of blood has not in itself any ethical significance, and a forcible 
application of the doctrine is made to dealings between brothers 
and sisters and more remote relations. The following chapter on 
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the Relief of the Poor is the most important in the volume. It is 
characterized by hostility to the system of poor relief by means of 
the State and even of benevolent societies. " The beneficiary is not 
brought into direct relation with the benefactor " (p. 382). No doubt 
this individual ministration to the poor is greatly to be desired. But 
in the complex organization of modern society, it is a form of minis- 
tration which could not go far. In New York City, for example, 
how are the individual benefactors to find those who stand in need 
of aid ? Organization is the magic word of modern society. And 
charity, too, must be organized. The charity organization societies 
which aid benevolent persons to dispense their gifts properly, and 
which serve also to bring benefactors and beneficiaries individually 
together, would seem to satisfy better than anything else all the 
conditions of this complex problem. With his predilection for indi- 
vidual ministrations alone Mr. Spencer overlooks this method of 
caring for the poor. But, on the other hand, he sees that in many 
lines of industry, economical ties might be sublimated into moral 
ties. Householders care for their servants ; why may not employees 
in different industries be cared for by their employers ? This will 
involve organization, which Mr. Spencer fails to recognize. Indeed 
the insurance of railway men by the corporations against death, 
accident, and old age is a problem now occupying the attention of 
philanthropic and prudent directors. History is already giving an 
affirmative answer to Mr. Spencer's question : " May we not expect 
that without re-establishment of the ancient powers of superiors over 
inferiors, there may be resumed something like the ancient care for 
them ? " 

The chapter on Social Beneficence proposes a "rationalization of 
social observances" (p. 409) in the matter of entertainments, dress, 
appearances, funerals, weddings, etc. Mr. Spencer bursts with 
indignation at the inconveniences to which custom and tradition put 
him. So far as the chapter is ethical, it imparts new vigor of treat- 
ment to an old theme. So far as it is aesthetical, it might have been 
enriched by a study of the second volume of Von Ihering's Zweck im 
Recht, in which there is an acute and exhaustive examination of 
Social Observances. 

The chapter on Political Beneficence is an arraignment of repre- 
sentative, that is, party, government. The United States is governed 
by "an oligarchy of office-holders, office-seekers, and men who 
exercise irresponsible power" (p. 414). The British House of Com- 
mons is made up of "political incapables, popularity-hunters, and 
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time-servers" (p. 417). Political beneficence dictates strenuous 
exertions against this system. But the mode of action is not further 
particularized. 

This volume does not touch any questions of ethical theory which 
have not already met us in the preceding portions of Mr. Spencer's 
ethics. The old confusion in regard to the ultimate end of life is 
perpetuated (see pp. 329-30). Is it Happiness or Preservation? 
And whether Happiness or Preservation, is it the Happiness or 
Preservation of the Individual or Society? So, again, the conception 
of Justice is clouded with ambiguity. At one time, as in the 
volume on that subject, Justice is conceived as the survival of the 
fittest, or, as Mr. Spencer puts it, the taking by each individual 
of the consequences of his own character and conduct. But at other 
times Justice is identified with equality — an idea directly contrary 
to the other. Thus on page 273 we are told it is "unjust that the 
inferior should be left to suffer the evils of their inferiority, for which 
they are not responsible." (See also pp. 425-6.) Of Justice, 
therefore, as of the End of Life, Mr. Spencer has two theories so 
discordant with one another that there is room for all minor varie- 
ties between them. He is thus able to answer Yes and No to all 
questions on these fundamental points. And, what he appears to 
enjoy still more, he is able from some or other point of view to 
criticise most other theories. 

There has been a suspicion that Mr. Spencer's ethics does not 
forbid suicide and murder. If the end is the well-being of the 
species, is not the taking-off of those whose lives are a burden to 
themselves and to others a good riddance for society ? Indeed, this 
conclusion is unavoidable for every merely hedonistic theory of life. 
Mr. Spencer comes pretty nigh to an explicit declaration of this 
morality or immorality of despair in the following passage (p. 393) : — 
" If left to operate in all its sternness, the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, which, as ethically considered, we have seen to imply that 
each individual shall be left to experience the effects of his own 
nature and consequent conduct, would quickly clear away the 
degraded. But it is impracticable with our present sentiments to 
let it operate in all its sternness." 

From the standpoint of " absolute ethics" the fittest should survive 
and the weakest perish ; but " with our present sentiments " this is 
"impracticable"! Nothing could show more conclusively the mis- 
take of making general happiness or the preservation of the species 
the end of life. The true end is the perfection of the individual 
agent ; and the starting-point of ethics is the infinite worth of his 
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inviolable personality. Here Christianity and Moral Philosophy are 
at one. 

Mr. Spencer's ethics is vitiated by an inadequate conception of 
the moral agent. The essential life of the mind, which is the man, 
consists in activity. And without volition there is no virtue. Moral 
life is not merely a scene of physical forces, but a theatre of ideals 
and efforts. It is the doom of Mr. Spencer's ethical philosophy that 
it is written in the passive voice. 

I have elsewhere insisted that the doctrine of evolution does not 
furnish us with an ethical theory. The contention at the time created 
some surprise and even gave offence. But the whirligig of time 
brings its vindication. Mr. Spencer is the philosopher of evolution 
par excellence; and in the preface of the volume before us Mr. Spencer 
makes this confession : " The doctrine of evolution has not furnished 
guidance to the extent I had hoped." Though this is a mild state- 
ment, it is very suggestive. Has Mr. Spencer, on the completion of 
his evolutionary ethics, awakened to the discovery that there is no 
such ethics ? For evolution means gradual progression ; and as this 
is an historical process, a series of progressing occurrences, it can 
throw light on none of the fundamental questions regarding the 
nature of right and the ground of duty which have engaged the 
attention of Mr. Spencer and other moralists. It is true that evolu- 
tion is sometimes used as synonymous for the Darwinian principle of 
natural selection, or struggle for life and survival of the fittest ; and 
Mr. Spencer does not always avoid this usage. But in this sense, 
the adjective "evolutionary" would have such a meaning that the 
phrase "evolutionary ethics" would be a contradiction in terms. 
A history of struggles, survivals, and destructions, whatever else it 
may be designated, is certainly no doctrine of ethics. It is a matter 
of regret that Mr. Spencer did not observe at the outset of his ethical 
studies that the doctrine of evolution could not furnish him with the 
matter, and only to a very limited extent with the method, of his 
ethical speculations. T G S 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von Kuno Fischer. 
Neue Gesammtausgabe, VIII. Band. Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Erstes Buch, Schopenhauer's Leben und Character. Zweites 
Buch, Darstellung und Kritik der Lehre. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter's Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1893. — pp. xvi, 495. 

In 1872 Kuno Fischer published the sixth volume of his well- 
known work on the History of Modern Philosophy, the life and 



